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as a sura product of that adaptation, cha- 
racter, and expression. 

What a field of study would be opened 
by the adoption in civil architecture of those 
laws of apportionment, distribution and 
connexion, which we have thus hinted at? 
No longer could the mere tyro huddle to- 
gether a crowd of ill-arranged, ill-lighted 
and stifled rooms, and masking the chaos 
with the sneaking copy of a Greek facade, 
usurp the name of architect. If this ana- 
tomic connexion and proportion has been 
attained in ships, in machines, and, in spite 
of false principles, in such buildings, as 
make a departure from it fatal, as in bridges 
and in scaffolding, why should we fear its 
immediate use in all construction ? As its 
first result, the bank would have the phy- 
siognomy of a bank, the church would be 
recognized as such, nor would the billiard- 
room and the chapel wear the same uni- 
form of columns and pediment. The Afri- 
can king standing in mock majesty with his 
legs and feet bare, and his body clothed in 
a cast coat of the Prince Regent, is an ob- 
ject whose ridiculous effect defies all power 
of face. Is not, the Greek temple jammed 
in between the brick shops of "Wall street 
or Oornhill,- covered with lettered signs, 
and finished by groups of money changers 
and apple-women, a parallel even for his 
African Majesty? 

We have before us a letter in which Mr. 
Jefferson recommends the model of the 
Maison Carrie for the State House at 
Richmond. Was he aware that the Maison 
Garree is but a fragment, and that, too, of 
. a Roman temple ? He was. It is beauti- 
) ful! — is the answer. An English society 
I erected in Hyde Park a cast in bronze of 
I the colossal Achilles of the Qnirinal, and 
j changing the head, transformed it into a 
J inonument to Wellington. Buc where is the 
distinction between the personal prowess, 
the invulnerable body, the heaven-shielded 
safety of the hero of the Iliad, and the 
complex of qualities which makes the mo- 
dern general ? The statue is beautiful .'—is 
the answer. If such reasoning is to hold, 
/ why not translate one of Pindar's odes in 
■ memory of Washington, or set up in Caro- 
\ lina a colossal Osiris in honor of General 
v. Greene ? 

The monuments of Egypt and of Greece 
are sublime as expressions of their power 
and their feeling. The modern nation that 
appropriates them displays only wealth in 
so doing. The possession of means, not 
accompanied by the sense of propriety or 
feeling for the true, can do no more for a 
nation than it can do for an individual. 
The want of an illustrious ancestry may be 
compensated, fully compensated; but the 
purloining of the coat of arms of a defunct 
family, is intolerable. That such a monu- 
ment as we have described should have 
been erected in London when Chantry 
flourished, when Flaxinan's fame was che- 
rished by the few, and Bailey and Behnes 
were already known, is an instructive fact. 
That the illustrator of the Greek poets, and 
of the Lord's Prayer, should in the mean- 
while have been preparing designs for 
George the Fourth's silversmiths, is not 
less so. 

The edifices, in whose construction the 
principles of architecture are developed 
may be classed as organic, formed to meet 
the wants of their occupants, or monu- 
mental, addressed to the sympathies, the 



faith or the taste of a people. These two 
great classes of buildings, embracing almost 
every variety of structure, though occa- 
sionally joined and mixed in the same edi- 
fice, have their separate rules, as they have 
a distinct abstract nature. In the former 
class, the laws of structure and apportion- 
ment, depending on definite wants, obey a 
demonstrable rule. They may be called 
machines, each individual of which must 
be formed with reference to the abstract 
type of its species. The individuals of the 
latter class, bound by no other laws than 
those of the sentiment which inspires them, 
and the sympathies to which they are ad- 
dressed, occupy the positions and assume 
the forms best calculated to render their 
parent feeling. No limits can be put to 
their variety ; their size and their richness 
have always been proportioned to the 
means of the people who have erected 
them. 

If from what has been thus far said 
it shall have appeared that we regard the 
Greek masters as aught less than the true 
apostles of correct taste in building, we 
have been misunderstood. We believe 
firmly and fully that they can teach us ; but 
let us learn principles, not copy shapes ; let 
us imitate them like men, and not ape them 
like monkeys/ Remembering what a school 
of Art it was that perfected their system of 
ornament, let us rather adhere to that sys- 
tem in enriching what we invent than sub- 
stitute novelty for propriety./ After ob- 
serving the innovations of the ancient Ro- 
mans, and of the modern Italian masters in 
this department, we cannot but recur to 
the Horatian precept — 

" exemplaria Graaoa 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna V* 

To conclude. The fundamental laws of 
building found at the basis of every style of 
architecture, must be the basis of ours. 
The adaptation of the forms and magnitude 
of structures to the climate they are ex- 
posed to, and the offices for which they are 
intended, teaches us to study our own va- 
ried wants in these respects. The har- 
mony of their ornaments with the nature 
that they embellished and the institutions 
from which they sprang, calls on us to do 
the like justice to our country, our govern- 
ment, and our faith. As a Christian 
preacher may give weight to truth, and 
add persuasion to proof, by-studying the 
models of pagan writers, so the American 
builder, by a truly philosophic investigation 
of ancient Art. will learn of the Greeks to 
be American. 

The system of building we have hinted 
at cannot be formed in a day. It requires 
all the science of any country to ascertain 
and fix the proportions and arrangements of 
the members of a great building, to plant it 
safely on the soil, to defend it from the ele- 
ments, to- add the grace and poetry of or- 
nament to its frame. Each of these requi- 
sites to a good building requires a special 
study and a life-time. Whether we are 
destined soon to see so noble a fruit, may 
be doubted ; but we can, at least, break the 
ground and throw in the seed. 

We are fully aware that many regard all 
matters of taste as matters - of pure caprice 
and fashion. We are aware that many 
think our architecture already perfect ; but 
we have chosen, during this sultry weather, 
to exercise a truly American right — the 



right of talking. This privilege, thank 
God ! is unquestioned — from Miller, who, 
robbing B6ranger, translates into fanatical 
prose, " Finissons en ! le monde est assez 
vieux !" to Brisbane, who declares that 
the same world has yet to begin, and waits 
a subscription of two hundred thousand 
dollars in order to start. Each man is free 
to present his notions on any subject. We 
have also talked, firm in the belief that the 
development of a nation's taste in Art de- 
pends on a thousand deep-seated influences 
beyond the ken of the ignorant present ; 
firm in the belief that freedom and know- 
ledge will bear the fruit of refinement and 
beauty, we have yet dared to utter a few 
words of discontent, a few crude thoughts 
of what might be, and we feel the better 
for it. We promised ourselves nothing 
more than that satisfaction which Major 
Downing attributes to every man "who 
has had his say, and then cleared out," and 
we already perceive pleasingly what he 
meant by it. 

^nratio ©Mtitmijrf). 



EARLY EEKAISSANCE AECHITECTTTEE. 
(From Stones of Venice.) 

The date at which this corrupt form of 
Gothic first prevailed over the early sim- 
plicity of the Venetian types, can be de- 
termined in an instant, on the steps of the 
choir of the church of St. John and Paul. 
On our left hand, as we enter, is the tomb 
of Doge Marco Cornaro, who died in 1367. 
It is rich and fully developed Gothic, with 
crockets and finials, but not yet attaining 
any extravagant development. Opposite to 
it is that of the Doge Andrea Morosini, 
who died in 1382. Its Gothic is voluptuous 
and overwrought; the crockets are bold 
and florid, and the enormous finial repre- 
sents a statue of St. Michael. There is no 
excuse for the antiquaries who, having this 
tomb before them, could have attributed 
the severe architecture of the Ducal palace 
to a later date ; for every one of the Re- 
naissance errors is here in complete develop- 
ment, though not so grossly as entirely to 
destroy the loveliness of the Gothic forms. 
In the Porta della Carta, 1423, the vice 
reaches its climax. 

Against this degraded Gothic, then, came 
up the Renaissance armies ; and their first 
assault was in the requirement of univer- 
sal perfection. For the first time, since the 
destruction of Rome, the world had seen, 
in the works of the greatest artists of the 
fifteenth century, in the painting of Ghirl- 
andajo, Massaccio, Fraucia, Perugino Pin- 
turicchio, and Bellini, in the sculpture of 
Mino da Fiesole, of Ghiberti, and Veroc- 
chio, — a perfection of execution, and full- 
ness of knowledge which cast all previous 
art into the shade, and which being in the 
work of those men, united with all that was 
great in that of former days, did indeed 
justify the utmost enthusiasm with which 
their efforts were, or could be, regarded. 
But when this perfection had once been 
exhibited in anything, it was required in 
everything ; the world could no longer be 
satisfied with less exquisite execution, or 
less disciplined knowledge. The first thing 
that it demanded in all work was, that it 
should be done in a consummate and learned 
way, and men altogether forgotjthat it was 
possible to consummate what was contempt 
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ible, and to know what was useless. Im- 
peratively requiring dexterity of touch, they 
gradually forgot to look for tenderness of 
feeling; imperatively requiring accuracy of 
knowledge, they gradually forgot to ask for 
originality of thought. The thought and 
the feeling which they despised departed 
from them, and they were left to felicitate 
themselves on their small science, and their 
neat fingering. This is the history of the 
first attack of the Renaissance upon the 
Gothic schools, and of its rapid results; 
more fatal and immediate in architecture 
than in any other art, because there the de- 
mand for perfection was less reasonable and 
less consistent with- the capabilities of the 
workmen, being utterly opposed to that 
rudeness or savageness on which, as we 
saw above, the nobility of the elder schools 
in great part depends. But inasmuch as 
the innovations were founded on some of 
the most beautiful examples of Art," and 
headed by some of the greatest men the 
world ever saw, and as the Gothic with 
which they interfered was corrupt and 
valueless, the first appearance of the Re- 
naissance feeling had the appearance of a 
heakhy movement. A new energy replaced 
whatever weariness or dullness had effected 
the Gothic mind ; an exquisite taste and 
refinement, aided by extended knowledge, 
furnished the first models of the new school; 
and over the whole of Italy a style arose, 
now known as cinque-cento, which, in sulp- 
ture and painting, as I just stated, produced 
the noblest masters whom the world ever 
saw, headed by Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
and Leonardo ; but which failed of doing 
the same in- architecture, because, as we 
have seen above, perfection is therein not 
possible, and failed more totally than it 
would otherwise have done, because the 
classical enthusiasm had destroyed the best 
types of architectural form. 

For, observe here very carefully, the Re- 
naissance principle, as it consisted in a de- 
mand for universal perfection, is quite dis- 
tinct from the Renaissance principle as it 
consists in a demand forclassical and Roman 
forma of perfection. And if I had space 
to follow out the subject as I should desire, 
I would first endeavor to ascertain what 
might have been the course of the Art of 
Europe if no manuscripts of classical au- 
thors had been recovered, and no remains 
of classical architecture left, in the fifteenth 
century; so that the executive perfection 
to which the efforts of all great men had 
tended for five hundred years, and which 
now at last was reached, might have been 
allowed to develop itself in its own natural 
and proper form, in connection with the 
architectural structure of earlier schools. 
This refinement and perfection had indeed 
its own perils, and the history of later Italy, 
as she sank into pleasure, and thence into 
corruption, would probably have been the 
same, whether she had ever learned again 
to write pure Latin or not. Still the in- 
quiry into the probable cause of the ener- 
vation, which might naturally have fol- 
lowed the highest exertion of her energies, 
is a totally distinct one from that into the 
particular form given to this enervation by 
her classical learning ; and it is a matter of 
considerable regret to me that I cannot treat 
these two subjects separately. I must be 
content with marking them for separation 
in the mind of the reader. 

The effect, then, of the sudden enthusi- 



asm for classical literature, which gained 
strength during every hour of the fifteenth 
century, was, as far as respected architec- 
ture, to do away with the entire system of 
Gothic science. The painted arch, the 
shadowy vault, the clustered shaft, the hea- 
ven-pointing spire, were all swept away; 
and no structure was any longer permitted 
but that of the plain cross-beam from pillar 
to pillar oyer the round arch, with square 
or circular shafts, and a low-gabled roof and 
pediment; two elements of noble form, 
which had fortunately existed in Rome, 
were, however, for that reason still per- 
mitted ; the cupola, and, internally, the 
wagon vault. 

The changes in form were, all of them, 
unfortunate; and it is almost impossible to 
do justice to the occasionally exquisite or- 
namentation of the fifteenth century, on 
account of its being placed upon edifices of 
the cold and meagre Roman outlined There 
is, as far as I know, only one Gothic build- 
ing in Europe, the Duomo of Florence, in 
which, though the ornament be of a much 
earlier school, it is yet so exquisitely finish- 
ed, as to enable us to imagine what might 
have been the effect of the perfect work- 
manship of the Renaissance, coming out of 
the hands of men like Verrochio and Ghi- 
berti, had it been employed on the magni- 
ficent framework of Gothic structure. This 
is the question which, as I shall note in the 
concluding chapter, we ought to set our- 
selves practically to solve in modern times. 

The changes effected in form, however, 
were the least part of the evil principles of 
the Renaissance.; As I have just said, its 
main mistake, in its earliest stages, was the 
unwholesome demand (or perfection, at any 
cost. I hope enough has been advanced, 
in the chapter on the nature of Gothic, to 
show the reader that perfection is not to be 
had from the general workman, but at the 
cost of everything, — of his whole life, 
thought, and energy. And Renaissance 
Europe thought this a small price to pay 
for manipulative perfection. Men like Ver- 
rocchio and Ghiberti were not to be had 
every day, nor in every place; and to re- 
quire from the common workman execu- 
tion or knowledge like theirs, was to re- 
quire him to become their copyist. Their 
strength was great enough to enable them 
to join science with invention, method with 
emotion, finish with fire ; but in them, the 
invention and fire were first, while Europe 
saw in them only the method and finish. 
This was new to the minds of men, and 
they pursued it to the neglect of everything 
else. " This," they cried, '' we must have 
iu all our work henceforward ;" and they 
were obeyed. The lower workman secured 
method and finish, and lost, in exchange 
for them, his soul. 

Now, therefore, do not let me be mis- 
understood, when I speak generally of the 
evil spirit of Renaissance. The reader may 
look through all I have written, from first 
to last, and he will not find one word but 
of the most profound reverence for those 
mighty men who could wear the Renais- 
sance armor of proof, and yet not feel it 
encumber their living limbs, — Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo, Ghirlandajo and Massaccio, 
Titian and Tintoret. . But I speak of the 
Renaissance as an evil time, because, when 
it saw those men go burning forth into 
battle, it mistook their armour for their 
strength ; and forthwith encumbered with 



the painful panoply every stripling who 
ought to have gone forth, only with his own 
choice of three smooth stones out of the 
brook. 

VALPARAISO. 

(Comrmmicatedfor the Intelligencer.) 

In a former letter I gave you some account 0* 
our passage through the Straits oi Magalhaens 
and our entering the Pacific. A few days af- 
terwards we reached Valparaiso. Even though 
we had not come from a very hospitable shore, 
I do not think that any one on board our ship 
would have been inclined to give the sterile mo- 
notonous coast outstretched before us the name, 
even in comparison with Patagonia, of the 
" Vale of Paradise." The Spaniards, however, 
so called it, not on account of the appearance 
of the country, as fs frequently supposed, but 
because of the climate, which is one of the best 
in the world, and was. peculiarly grateful to 
those who came from the coast of Peru. To us 
it was delicious; the atmosphere so dry and the 
heavens so clear and blue, with the sun shining 
brightly, that all Nature seemed sparkling with 
life. 

Of the importance of the harbor of Valparaiso 
it is unnecessary to speak, as it has for so long 
a time been frequented by our ships. Whalers, 
however, rarely enter it, as it is exposed to the 
north, and in winter the winds are very strong 
from that quarter. The sea rolls heavily, and 
the gales are so severe as to render the anchor- 
age exceedingly dangerous. Indeed, in stormy 
weather it is almost impossible to pass along 
the mole in front of the custom-house. A 
wooden structure for the convenience of boats, 
stretching a short distance into the water, has 
frequently been damaged and destroyed by the 
sea. 

Although some detached houses, built on lit- 
tle levels artificially made on the declivities of 
the hills, have a picturesque appearance, the 
aspect of the city is not very pleasing. The 
chief part of the town is built at the very foot 
of a range of high and steep hills, and stretches 
out to the northward in a long straggling street 
in a double row of houses called the Almen- 
dral. To the southward it rises on three hills, 
called by the English the fore, main, and mizen 
tops. In this part the streets, or rather paths, 
are so irregular as to defy all calculation on the 
part of a stranger who ventures to explore their 
intricacies; they run above and below him. He 
stands at the base of one house and looks down 
upon the tile roof of another, and layer upon 
layer of shabby-looking buildings are piled up 
together in the crevices, clinging like shell-fish 
to the rock, or growing like moss wherever a 
foundation may be had. The wretched streets 
in this part of the town are very dangerous, and 
it sometimes happens that people fall over the 
edges of the chasms and are killed. 

Neither the general assemblage of buildings 
nor individual houses can boast of much archi- 
tectural beauty. The most noticeable building 
is the custom-house, which, from its position on 
the mole, attracts the attention of atl who ar- 
rive. Near by is the Exchange, in which we 
found a fine reading-room, containing most of 
the American and European newspapers— quite 
a treat for one who had not heard from the 
United States for six months. Near, too, is 
the Cafe de la Bolsa, the great rendezvous of 
grave and gay, of gentle and simple, the mart 
of business and gossip, the place where the 
stranger seeks amusement, friend seeks his 
friend ; where the idler and the busybody seek 
the general news and pick up crumbs of gossip. 
Those who have sojourned in a foreign land, 
and know in what bubbles a traveller's happi- 
ness consists, can appreciate the blessing of 
such a place. In the street in front the crowd- 
ed thoroughfare sends up a continual roar, 
There is a noisy ever-changing crowd, made up 



